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STUDENT RECRUITMENT AND 
TRAINING IN THE HIGHER 


INSTITUTIONS’ 


THE announced subject of this after- 
noon’s discussion is ‘‘How Shall the Col- 
leges and the Universities Assist the Army 
and the Navy and the War Manpower Com- 
mission in Student Recruitment and Train- 
ing,’’ and I shall confine myself to the 
Selective Service angle. The form of the 
questions betrays an attitude that has been 
unfortunately dominating the thinking of 
colleges and universities. A more realistic 
form of the question would be: In what 
ways, to what extent and for what purposes 
ean the armed forces use the resources of 
the colleges and universities? The center 
of gravity in wartime is in the needs of the 
armed forces, not in the instruments to be 
used as means. A survey of the situation 
would show that the answer to that question 
indicates clearly that some forms of educa- 
tion, highly valuable in peacetime, some 
departments of institutions, some schools of 
universities, will almost certainly be educa- 
tional casualties. There is no point in 
softening the words or holding out hope that 
the utilization of the institutions of higher 
learning by the armed forces will serve to 
maintain all the institutions during the war. 

In the situation that we find ourselves as 


1 Paper read at the National Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War, Washington, D. C., August 29, 
1942. (In civil life, as most of our readers know, 
Colonel Fitzpatrick is president of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee.—Eb1rTor. ) 


By 
EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


‘education as usual”’ is as sense- 
less as ‘‘business as usual.’’ The educa- 
tional institutions want to serve. They 
want their institutions used by the armed 
forces, and they have pledged these re- 
sources totally to the Nation. But has there 
not gone along with this pledge and this 
offer the implication that students would 
take the usual programs under the regular 
teachers in perhaps a slightly accelerated 
form? The form and extent of the re- 
sources of the colleges and universities were 
the determining factors rather than the war 
plans. The fact is that colleges and uni- 
versities are being used rather extensively 
for specific training by the various arms 
and branches of the services for participa- 
tion in the conduct of the war and undoubt- 
edly will be used to a greater extent, but it 
is not conceivable that all the educational 
institutions will be used. What the armed 
forces, and war production, may I add, 
need now is to give to the available man- 
power training and rather specific training 
—much of it sub-collegiate in character— 
rather than general education. Time is of 
the essence, and general education is a long- 
time concern. 

War-minded or College-minded? There 
is developing a prevailing opinion that col- 


a Nation 


leges and universities are havens for slack- 
ers, safety retreats, and the situation is 
described by other 


‘ 


‘odorous’’ or malodor- 
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ous words. This is unfortunate for educa- 
tion; it is injurious to the prestige of col- 
leges and is unfair to the great body of 
American students. The Army and Navy 
in the past have had some responsibility in 
this by their promises, or what was under- 
stood to be their promises, in connection 
with the Enlisted Reserves. This impres- 
sion, which has certainly gotten abroad, is 
found expressed frequently in letters that 
come to us, and was used recently by a dis- 
tinguished educator representing the higher 
institutions of learning as the basis of a 
plea for a more definite program by the 
armed forces. <A correspondent from Cali- 
fornia analyzed the situation and diagnosed 
it in these words: ‘‘The colleges are col- 
lege-minded and not war-minded.’’ That 
is natural, and for normal conditions it 
would be sound. But in the disturbed con- 
ditions it represents a lag, a slowness in re- 
adjustments, a persistence of concepts out- 
moded by pressing social need. They are 
part of our peacetime outlook with its iso- 
lationism, its emphasis on neutrality, non- 
belligerency, and ‘‘everything short of 
war.’’ War-mindedness, universal war- 
mindedness by all the population and all the 
producing and constructive elements of our 
organized social life, must be our outlook if 
we are to organize forces located at strategic 
points that mean victory. 

The Physical Resources of Colleges. Let 
us look at the elements in our problem. 
What are the resources of higher institu- 
tions of learning? They are twofold, teach- 
ers and the physical-plant resources of 
classrooms, shops and laboratories, and par- 
ticularly dormitories. These are the main 
resources, particularly if the educational 
facilities are joined with dormitories. The 
armed forces have shown a readiness to take 
over on contract institutions that 
have had dormitories and the educational 
facilities. They will undoubtedly take over 
In much of the educational work of 


many 


others. 


the armed forces, time is of the essence, and 
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necessarily the leisurely processes of educa- 
tion, academic routine, futile lectures, give 
way to a real life motivation, a genuine 
achievement test, and absorption within a 
rather narrow range. Training is the ob- 
jective rather than education. For 
reason the Army and the Navy themselves 
must conduct the training or, at least, direct 
it under rather definite specifications. 

Teachers as Resources of Colleges. Teach- 
ers are the other resources of the higher 
institutions of learning. In any case, the 
training and skills of the competent ones 
must be utilized directly in the war effort. 
Whether their maximum service is at their 
college post or at a post in one of the armed 
forces must be determined by the military 
situation. For the younger men, the call to 
actual military service may, in the rapidly 
increasing demand of the armed forces, take 
precedence over the utilization of their re- 
cently acquired skills. 

Students Are Not Resources of Colleges. 
At least some of the recent discussions have 
assumed that students were resources of col- 
leges which could be made available to the 
armed forces. Young persons, at least over 
twenty, are just as much the resources of 
the armed forces as of the college. In the 
situation we face they belong rather to the 
armed forces, under the legal liability to 
military service, than to the colleges. Their 
justification that they remain in college is 
that their training will have some definite 
relation to their service to the Nation in the 
very near future. The justification for 
leaving them in college is that their training 
there is more helpful to the war effort than 
the service that the armed forces can re- 
quire of them at the time. To leave them 
in the college to earmark them for future 
training takes on the atmosphere of what 
is called in the industrial field ‘‘labor 
storage’’ and ‘‘labor piracy.’’ This use of 
Enlisted Reserve, I understand, is now in 
the process of revision and correction. 

The Problem of Officer Training. 


this 


bd 


This 
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leads us to a subject that has not been 
clearly faced: the question of officer train- 
ing. It would seem almost axiomatic that 
the best training for officers in the armed 
forces in a situation that confronts us can 
be given by the armed forces. 
ing the great moral qualities of courage, of 
fortitude, of daring, of prudence, the bar- 
racks are likely to be as effective as the col- 
lege, and they are not products of intensive 


In develop- 


courses, nor is this a field in which colleges, 
generally speaking, are presumed to be es- 
pecially proficient. Two or three more 
months in academic routine as organized at 
present will not seriously affect the intel- 
lectual qualities which officers need. Nei- 
ther semester credits nor degrees have any 
magic. Someone trained in semantics needs 
to review the literature of the relation of 
colleges and officer training to substitute, 
as Stuart Chase did in the ‘‘Tyranny of 
Words,’’ ‘‘blahs’’ for the meaningless jar- 
gon of some of the discussions. 

The Enlisted Reserves and Selective Ser- 
vice. It has been proposed that the present 
use of Enlisted Reserves, as a method of 
keeping students in colleges, will be aban- 
doned as such, and that those who are of 
selective-service age will be immediately 
called to duty, and the others, if still in- 
active, will be called to duty when they be- 
come of selective-service age. If this is not 
the Enlisted Reserve becomes a 
method of granting deferments outside the 
Selective Service System, and circumvents 
the national purpose expressed in the Se- 
lective Service legislation. 


done, 


This is a step 
toward a system which permits volunteer- 
ing only through the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, and this is retained only because it is 
specifically provided for in the legislation. 
The Services of Colleges and Unwwersi- 
ties. What the colleges can do in the re. 
eruiting and training of students must be 
clearer in the light of this discussion of the 
backgrounds of the problem as they are re- 


lated to the central fact of our national 
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policy. This policy as recently formulated 
through the War Manpower Commission is 
that 


destined for the armed forces. 


every able-bodied college student is 
This is the 
keystone of the present national policy. It 
makes clear the two functions of colleges 
and universities: (1) to facilitat& the entry 
of college and university students into the 
armed forces, and (2) to direct and accel- 
erate the training of students in their pre- 
induction period—to secure the knowledges 
(a word used by Bacon and Herbert Spen- 
cer) and skills and attitudes useful for their 
service in the armed forces. 

In the case of medical students, the situ- 
ation is clear and typical. They are de- 
ferred definitely for the training they will 
need for the armed forces, and upon its com- 
pletion they are taken into the service to use 
their professional skill. 
This is the correct principle and underlies 


knowledge and 
the Selective Service policy of deferring 
students of medicine, engineering, veteri- 
and 
knowledge and skills. 

The Division of Professional and Tech- 
nical Personnel of the War Manpower Com- 


nary science, similar professional 


mission will serve as a clearing house and 
central agency for the organization of in- 
formation and the guidance of institutions 
in their relation with the armed forces and 
It is 
hoped in this way that the competitive re- 


the training of industrial manpower. 


cruiting on campuses will give way to an 
orderly process. 

Colleges themselves can serve themselves 
and the Nation by keeping in contact with 
their students who have entered the service, 
by sending them school publications and the 
like. 

The Strategy if the War is the Determin- 
ing Factor. Those charged with the high 
strategy of the war must indicate the na- 
tional the 


forces charged with personnel and training 


needs to those within armed 


programs. On the basis of these needs, the 


determination is made: 








1. Whether an institution shall be used or not; 

2. For what it shall be used; 

3. What the nature of the personnel needs i8; 

and 

4. What training the individuals should have. 
As the war plans develop, these needs be- 
come evident, and the decisions cannot be 
made intelligently independently of the war 
plans. For the rather specific training the 
armed forces need, the armed forces them- 
selves, as far as the college level is con- 
cerned, are in many cases the best agencies 
to give the training. Colleges have been 
used for sub-collegiate training, too. The 
most practical step is to have on file in 
Washington with the armed forces them- 
selves, or with the Office of Education, or 
with the American Council of Education, 
the available resources in physical plant and 
personnel of each institution, so that as the 
need arises the decision can be made in the 
light of all the facts. 


Winning the Peace. It is true that we 


A FINANCIAL PROGRAM FOR 
EDUCATION DURING THE WAR’ 


TWELVE theses are proposed as a basis for 
a financial program for education during 
the war. The theses fall into five groups 
and will be discussed under five major cap- 
tions. 


I. Taking the Offense with Respect to the 
Financing of Education 

Thesis 1. Publie education is of such fundamen- 
tal significance that its support during a period of 
total war should be considered a prime necessity, 
involving, if need be, public sacrifices, even of food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Thesis 2. Public policy with respect to education 
in wartime should guard against the denial of the 
development in children of those aptitudes with 
which they are endowed that will hardly be devei- 
oped if not in childhood. 

Thesis $. Public policy with respect to education 


1 Address before a discussion group of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, Denver, June 29, 1942. 
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must win the war and win the peace too. 
We must, however, not permit preoccupa- 
tion now with winning the peace lessen by 
one day the winning of the war. In our 
minds, undoubtedly, is the thought that the 
educational institutions must be conserved 
for their peacetime functions. This is true. 
However, the present situation and develop- 
ment may give us the opportunity to recon- 
sider our whole educational problem and 
make the educational system more service- 
able to the new world in the making, 
phoenix-like, out of this world catastrophe. 
Perhaps a new education may be essential, 
and colleges may become colleges, not coun- 
try clubs or instruments of a miscellaneous 
mass education; and higher education will 
be distinguished from the education of 
adults, and adult education as such will be- 
come universal. The old order changeth, 
giving place to the new, and God fulfills 
himself in many ways. 


By 
PAUL R. MORT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


in wartime should guard against the denial to chil- 
dren and youth of the opportunity to develop those 
skills, knowledges, attitudes, habits, and powers 
essential to individual success in peacetime, to living 
and working graciously (democratic patterns) with 
others, and to the effective operation of a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 

Thesis 8. Stability should be maintained in the 
financing of education in recognition of the fact 
that the adequate education of a generation of chil 
dren demands continuity of educational policy over 
a period of years. 

As a background for discussing these 
theses, let us first face some realities. We 
enter this great national emergency with 
an all too inadequate educational system. 
For decades we have talked of our grand 
American school system without taking ac- 
count of the fact that it is distinetly in- 


ferior in vast areas. We have prided our- 
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selves on a school system which prepares 
for democracy but which is actually oper- 
ating in a majority of communities on the 
assumption that if the population can read, 
what it reads will lead it to favor demo- 
eratie ways of life. Only recently have we 
come sharp up against the fact that living 
under the democratic pattern requires years 
of practice in taking into account the per- 
sonalities of others and of learning the 
methods by which groups of people can 
work together. The majority of our schools 
make little conscious effort in this direction. 

It was clear more than a decade ago that 
half the children in America were in schools 
too poorly financed to rise much above the 
plodding textbook type of teaching. The 
teachers were poorly prepared. Their num- 
bers did not include a fair proportion of 
the ablest of our population. Their pay did 
not enable them to buy books and maga- 
zines, to attend summer school, or to travel, 
and thus continually to improve themselves 
in their understanding of their own pro- 
fession and of the world in which presum- 
ably they were preparing children to live. 

Later studies confirm the implications of 
the financial studies of a decade ago. They 
indicate that even proved practices in edu- 
cation developed in the unusually produc- 
tive first three decades of this century have 
typically spread but thirty per cent through 
the school systems of America and that 
many teachers and most of the leading citi- 
zens in the majority of communities have 
never heard of these improvements. They 
do not know what schools can do. 

Our first thesis states that public educa- 
tion is of such fundamental significance 
that its support during a period of total 
war should be considered a prime necessity, 
involving, if need be, public sacrifice even 
of food, clothing, and shelter. This state- 
ment is purely hypothetical. Communities 
and states have financed education on a sac- 
rifice level only in the rarest of instances. 
Individuals and families have done so to 


ORT 
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provide the time, the food, the clothing, 
and the shelter, but not the tax dollar. The 
question is, Does our educational system as 
it is really warrant such sacrifice, and if so, 
is the case a clear one in the public mind? 
I believe, however, that the thesis is defen- 
sible in some degree for even the poorest 
education. I doubt if the education typical 
of the large majority of the communities 
in this country is good enough, however, 
to assure us that the public will so view it. 
[ question whether it is good enough to 
We 
must now face forward and make it worthy. 

If this is not already apparent it should 


justify our own wholehearted defense. 


be so on examination of the second, third, 
and eighth theses, which are but details of 
the first. 
best of times, denied the development in 
most children of those aptitudes with which 
Publie edueation in the 


American education, even in the 


they are endowed. 
best of times denied to most children and 
youth the opportunity to develop skills, 
knowledges, attitudes, habits, and powers 
essential to peacetime, to live and work gra- 
ciously with others (democratic patterns), 
and to operate effectively the government 
of, by, and for the people. 

Publie education even in the best of times 
failed to provide the kind of an education 
that we have in mind when we say that ade- 
quate education of a generation demands 
continuity of policy over a period of years. 
It therefore seems clear that we must write 
in flaming letters in our minds that the very 
maintenance of our way of life requires us 
here and now to make those additional sae- 
rifices which will put the American schools 
on a level throughout that will make them 
the very creators of the stuff of our way of 
life. We cannot afford to spend too little 
and too late on such education. 

This an imagination in the 
financing of education which our leader- 
ship so far has not been able to muster. Is 
it asking too much of it now when men’s 
imagination is being fired by the emergence 


demands 
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of a new and awe-inspiring if not awful 
new world? We have known for a decade 
that there is no opportunity to build up an 
educational system to be defended in terms 
of these theses without a minimum of $600,- 
000,000 annually of federal aid, and if we 
were to follow the patterns that until re- 
cently have controlled the types of bills 
introduced into Congress, for not less than 
$1,300,000,000. 
ership has contented itself with a program 
asking for $100,000,000 a year. 
leadership in other branches of government, 


Yet until recently our lead- 
Those in 


coming upon specific weaknesses in the 
school system, have gone forward to correct 
Thus we have had the NYA and the 
The trouble is that the attack has 
followed the 


them. 
CCC. 
been too piecemeal. It has 
partial view that came in with the establish- 
ment of the system of federal aid for voea- 
tional education a quarter of a century ago. 

How shall we approach the problem? 
Happily our official leadership seems to be 
fact that it 
money, if we may judge from the somewhat 
federal-aid bill 


If so, we may re- 


awakening to the takes real 


more realistic recently 
placed before Congress. 
joice. But I expect no significant results 
until that leadership is willing to share the 
problem with lay leadership. Are there no 
public-minded citizens in this country, con- 
cerned with edueation’s part in publie 
policy, who could do their part in getting 
the kind of a financing of education that 
will maintain our way of life? Need we 
in the profession continue as if the eduea- 
tional system were our own private econ- 
cern? <Are not the facts as to the inade- 
quacies of financial support so clear and so 
simple that public-minded citizens ean be 
brought to understand them? Can they 
not be enlisted to join with us in bringing 
about that utilization of our federal agen- 
cies which is indispensable if we are to 
correct the disgraceful conditions which our 
structure of financing 


present imposes 


upon us? 
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Il. Speeding up our State and Local Fi- 
nancial Machinery 

Thesis 10. 

structural patterns of state and local financing of 


Public policy must so reshape the 


education as to eliminate delays in adjustment 
which may not have been over-prudent in slow- 
moving eras, but are certainly damningly destrue 
tive in a period in which schools must adapt their 
practices so as to help to gird youth for high and 
terrible adventure and to fit this generation of 
children into a kaleidoscopically shifting social and 
economic life. For example, there must be exten- 
sive free funds in the hands of local and state 
superintendents set aside to be available for quick 
action with a minimum of red tape. 

Thesis 11. Publie policy must look to the use 
of its federal agencies for bringing quick financial 
support into areas where adjustments must be so 
rapid as to cry out against waiting for state and 
local action, but it must not be blind to the poten 
tialities of state and local action for quick change 
if the prudential measures accumulated over a cen 
tury are brought into more realistic adjustment 
with this need for change. 


Not the least task for educational states- 
manship is the task of discovering why the 
federal government, only lackadaisically in- 
terested in education down through a cen- 
tury and a half, should suddenly seem to 
be the one agency of government responsive 
Is it that Con- 
gress and the national administration have 
a monopoly on interest in public education ? 
This is too easy an answer. All the brains, 
all the interest, and all the taxing power 
have not been concentrated at Washington. 
We must look deeper for the explanation 
of the anomaly. 


to newly developing needs. 


I believe the answer lies 
in the fact that over a period of more than 
a century we have developed prudential 
controls over finance in the localities and 
in the states which have slowed down our 
financial machinery almost to a standstill. 
We have so many safety gadgets on the 
machine that it cannot respond. The fed- 
eral government, being new in the field, 
still has leeway for individual initiative. 
Funds reaching fantastic figures are placed 
in the hands of individuals or small groups 
for disposal as they see fit, limited only by 
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legislative directives of the most general 
sort. Where do we find in our present 
system of business administration of local 
school boards and of state governments free 
funds that can be used without long-drawn- 
out processes? The State of Rhode Island 
has a $15,000 income from a permanent 
fund which can be spent by the Director 
of Edueation according to his discretion 
The 
State of Maine has a similar fund, likewise 
It is my belief that edu- 


in terms of very general directives. 


exceedingly small. 
cational statesmanship must face the prob- 
lem of limbering up the machinery of local 
and state financial control so that we may 
obtain something of that adaptability which 
we now admire in the federal government. 

It is good to be prudent, but prudence 
carried to the extent that it hampers the 
purposes of expenditures may destroy the 
effectiveness of a thousand dollars in assur- 
What 


we need now is a good strong injection of 


ing the wise spending of a few cents. 


adaptability. 


[1Il. Maintaining Creative Conditions in 
our Educational Structure 


Thesis 5. Communities that can afford better 
schools should be encouraged to continue better 
conditions in wartime in order that publie education 
may have the conditions for leadership which will 
make as likely as may be our seizing of the oppor- 
tunities for improving education which are bound 
to be present in a world gone topsy-turvy. 

Thesis 6. 
such as to keep in the service of the schools persons 


Publie policy in wartime should be 


who will be capable of maintaining in their own 
minds and of leading the public to maintain a 
proper regard for the necessity of creating in the 
present generation of children and youth those hu- 
man materials which are the stuff of popular gov- 
ernment and democratie living. 

Thesis 7. Publie policy should keep with the 
schools those able persons who will most likely be 
able to assess present educational practices in terms 
of their realistic contribution to living in a new 
world, and to lead in the reshaping of education in 
this period better to serve those purposes the 
achievement of which is postulated as the basis for 
maintaining the support of education on a sacrifice 
level during a period of great financial stress. 
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Granted a sufficient minimum expendi- 
ture for the 
people for 
granted the flexibility of financial practices 


education of a democratic 


great stresses and _ strains; 
which will make it possible for schools to 
adapt themselves rapidly, we still have the 
problem of maintaining those parts of the 
structure of public education that create 
understanding of needs and invention of 
means of meeting those needs. At this 
period of our development we must take 
particular care not to be blinded by the dis- 
covery that in some aspects of education, 
localities and states do not seem to be well 
fitted to recognize needs and invent solu- 
tions. 

We have discovered in the past few years 
that the had 
unique contributions to make. Most of us 
would say that in their essential elements 
the NYA and the CCC sprang from a recog- 
nition of The 
probabilities are that they would have been 


national government has 


highly significant needs. 


long delayed had it not been for persons 
who were in a position to have a nation- 
wide perspective. The discovery that the 
national outlook has a unique part to play 
is a definite advancement in our structural 
thinking. We should further examine our 


educational structure to discover what 
other aspects of our educational system can 
gain from oversight from our federal agen- 
cies. But this is not to say that our federal 
agencies are best equipped to deal with all 
types of needs. I believe that experience 
will show that, in the vast majority of 
cases, we shall still find the local community 
the quickest to recognize and the quickest 
to create solutions, provided, of course, that 
we maintain in a goodly number of local 
communities a superiority of finance which 
will make possible bringing together un- 
usual personnel and providing them favor- 
able working conditions. 

It is to the maintenance of unusually 
favored schools that our fifth, sixth, and 
seventh directed. Let educa- 


theses are 
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tional statesmanship become more conscious 
of the strategic part which unusually able 
communities have in keeping the whole 
structure of public education in the land 
abreast of our needs. Educational states- 
manship must not be content to assume that 
this process works satisfactorily in laissez 
faire. The evidence is that it does not. All 


of us must understand the place of the 
favored communities in our states and in 
All of us must be econ- 


All of 


us must help to maintain a structure which 


the nation at large. 
tinually looking to them for help. 
will permit them to continue. There is 
every indication that the productiveness of 
these schools for all of us can be greatly 
increased if we will be more conscious of 


their potentialities. 


IV. Achi ving Justice in Wartime 


Thesis 4. 


igainst the premature termination of ehild- 


Publie policy should be such as to safe- 
guard 
hood from undue demands for war work at least 
so long as there are unused labor resources among 
adults—women, older men, minority groups, and 
extra effort of all adults. 

Thesis 9. 


should seek to see 


Publie policy with respect to education 
teachers and other sehool em 
ployees as persons who have as much right to be 
dealt with justly as any other groups of persons in 
the community. 

It seems to me that, while the fourth and 
ninth theses might easily be overlooked, 
they need only to be mentioned to receive 
support from educators and from the publie 
at large. 

V. Using the Best and Wisest Citizens in 
Shaping Educational Policy 


The SIS 


and after, partly because many educational prac- 


Edueation will suffer during the war 


tices do not in fact contribute to the objectives we 
have in mind in stating these theses, and partly 
because a publie disillusioned as to the values of 
the traditional education has not been enlightened 
as to the nature and values of that which took its 
place. Perhaps the two greatest tasks in the finane- 
ing of education, therefore, are (1) to make every 
effort to transform the vast number of lagging 


schools so that they may assure us a sfirvival of 
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the democratic way of life through what must 
inevitably be a long period of overwhelming dis- 
arrangement of normal popular controls, and (2 
to work as never before on the task of awakening 
a publie understanding of modern education. The 


two are doubtless closely interrelated. 


Finally, I wish to say a word concerning 
the second sub-item in the twelfth thesis: 
= to work as never before on the task 
of awakening a public understanding of 


> A series of studies 


modern education.’ 
that my students and I have been engaged 
in during recent years have sought to find 
those factors in and out of the school which 
are related to the liveliness of education. 
Of some 67 factors studied, two stand out 
above all others. One is the financial level, 
the other is what we might call publie ex- 
pectancy. It becomes inereasingly clear 
from these studies that the schools hardly 
rise above the expectancy of the community. 
Teachers, no matter how well they are 
trained, quickly take on the pattern the 
community expects. 

Edueational statesmanship must become 
aware of the need for restoring the under- 
standing and planning of education to the 
position that it had fifty years ago, when 
it was a joint matter between the best and 
wisest citizens and the profession. Two 
decades ago there was a realization on the 
part of a few that somehow or other the 
schools had withdrawn into the cloisters. 
They sought to correct the condition by 
what they called ‘‘selling the schools to the 
publie.’’? They said, ‘‘We must keep the 
people up on the schools so that they will 
not be down on them.’’ More recently this 
movement has taken the form of what is 
ealled ‘‘ justification budgets.’’ Illustrated 
pamphlets suddenly appear showing what 
the schools are doing. They appear about 
the time the budget is acted upon. The 
assumption is that the people, liking the 
pictures, will support the program devel- 
oped in the cloisters. It is now clear that 
this is not enough. This matter of planning 


? 
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the educational policy must be a continuous 
process involving the best and wisest in the 
community. This we see emerging here 
and there. 
eomes to understand what it is that the 


Through this process the publie 
schools are trying to do. The public shares 
in the desire to do these things, not because 
someone has told them they are good, but 
because they know that they are good for 
their children and for their neighbor’s chil- 
dren. <All, the public and the profession 
alike, rejoice when they can see their way 
clear to move forward in a direction agreed 
upon. <All share regret that they cannot 
see their way clear to move farther along 
in the directions they commonly desire to 
vO, 

If we are in fact to have a school system 
which will help us face the turbulent years 
ahead, it must be a school system built 
through the joint labors of the best and 
wisest citizens and the profession. Forty- 
four years ago John Dewey said: ‘‘ What 
the best and wisest parent wants for his own 
child, that must the community want for all 
Any other ideal for 


its ehildren. our 


Bwemt@ .<« . 
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schools is narrow and unlovely ; acted upon, 
it destroys our democracy.’’ We now know 
that what the best and wisest parent wants 
for his child that will the community have 
for all its children, whether it be good or 
poor. We now know that this is one of 
the critical points which educational states- 
manship may not disregard with impunity. 

It seems to me that the financial problem 
that we face today is not primarily a prob- 
lem of financing after all, but rather one of 
correcting the publie understanding out of 
which financial arrangements flow. It is 
somehow, some way, that of arousing vast 
interests in making these schools such that 
they will be the very bulwark of our way 
of life, so that they may build into this 
oncoming generation protection against the 
impetuous storms ahead. If educational 
statesmanship ean rise to this issue, then 
indeed we may begin now to build an edu- 
cational system such that the people them- 
selves will know that it must be maintained, 
though food and clothing and shelter must 
be curtailed in a degree even beyond that 


required by the most rigorous of wars. 





A CHRONICLE OF PROGRESS IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Any informed enumeration of the most im- 
portant developments in American edueation 
since 1930 would doubtless begin with these 
three: the guidance movement, the junior col- 
lege, and adult education. Competent students 
of the problem might differ as to the order in 
which these should be listed, but there would 
be general agreement that all are important, 
surpassing by a wide margin any others that 
might be named, except, probably, the NYA 
and the CCC, if these become permanent fea- 
tures of American education. Every significant 
happening in any one of these fields, conse- 
quently, has “news value.” 

The present little piece concerns adult eduea- 
tion and is inspired by the August, 1942, num- 
ber of the Adult Education Bulletin, official 


journal of the Department of Adult Edueation, 
NEA. This number takes the form of a “hand- 
book” for adult 


designed to “bring them up to date on trends 


workers in education and is 


and developments” in all fields of adult educa- 


tion. Those who have not followed closely its 
development will be surprised to find how rap- 
idly adult education has differentiated into spe- 
cialized sub-areas and how far its ramifications 
now extend. Merely to list the sections of the 
handbook will be illuminating. 

Part I, “Why Adult Education?” diseusses 13 
separate areas in which adult-education work- 
ers are now engaged in specialized activities. 
These areas and activities and the authors of 
the brief 
follows: 


summaries regarding them are as 


‘For Vocational Efficieney—Rural Areas,’’ M. 
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L. Wilson, director, Extension Division, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


‘* For Vocational Efficiency Towns and Cities,’’ 
C.. ki 
Vocational and Adult Edueation, 

W orkers,’’ George J. 


Greiber, secretary, Wisconsin State Soard of 

‘For Vocational Security 
Kabat, instructor in education, University of Mary- 
land. 

‘For Vocational Security—the Professional Man 
and the Employer,’’ Dorothy Bowden, joint editor, 
Adult Education Journal 

oe io r 
Talbott 


Gladys 
National 


Vocational Security Farmers, ’’ 


Edwards, educational director, 


Farmers Union. 
‘*For Home and Family Life,’’ 


director, education for women, Pasadena 


Gertrude Laws, 
(Calif.) 
public schools, 


‘For Civie Participation—Aliens and Other For- 


eign-Born Adults,’’ Caroline A. Whipple, chief, 
Bureau of Adult Education, New York State Edu- 
eation Department 

‘*For Civic Participation—Developing Political 


and Social Controls,’’ Gladys A. Wiggin, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 
International 


‘* For Civic Participation—toward 


Understanding,’’ Vera Micheles Dean, research di- 
rector, Foreign Policy Association. 
“« For Achieving National Lit- 


Wiese, curriculum consultant, 


Self-Realization 
Mildred J. 
American Edueation Press. 

‘e For 


Thomas 


eracy,’’ 


Health Edueation,’? 


general, U. S. 


Self-Realization 
Parran, M.D., 
Publie Health Service. 
‘Por Self-Realization 
B. E. Meland, Pomona 


‘For Self-Realization 


surgeon 
Religious Edueation,’? 
College, Claremont, Calif, 
Recreation and Avoea- 
tional Interests,’’ G. Ott Romney, 


WPA Recreation Program, 


national director, 


Part 


discussions of the publie school, the publie li- 


II, “Community Kesources,” ineludes 
brary, and the radio in their relation to adult 
education, contributed respectively by George 
C. Mann, chief, Division of Adult and Continu- 
ation Edueation, California State Department 
of Edueation; Glen Burch, librarian, Clatsop 
County Library, Astoria, Oregon; and Lyman 
Bryson, educational director, CBS. 

Part as the title 
implies, considers the problems that are ecom- 


III, “Common Problems,” 


mon to all the specialized areas. It includes 


the following papers: 


David 
L. MacKaye, director, adult education, San Jose 


‘*General Purpose in Adult Education,’’ 


(Calif.) publie schools. 
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Adult 


assistant 


toward Co-ordination—Loecal 


Councils,’’ Cyril O. 


‘* Efforts 
Education Houle, 
professor of education, the University of Chicago. 

‘“Efforts toward Co-ordination—State, Regional, 
National, and International Associations,’’ Roben 
J. Maaske, president, Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, La Grande. 

‘“Training Teachers of Adults,’’?’ H. M. Hamlin, 
professor of education, University of Illinois. 


Paul H. Sheats, assistant professor of eduea- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, and president of 
the department, is editor of the Bulletin. In 
“handbook” 


(which will be hereafter an annual feature of 


the preparation of this number 
the journal) he has been assisted by Miss Wig 
gin (Part I), Mr. MacKaye (Part II), and 
Professor Houle (Part III). 

It is believed that the handbook will be of 
value, not only to workers in the field, but to 
students in colleges and universities who are 
preparing for specialized work in adult educa- 
tion as well as to students interested in general 
educational problems. It is published by the 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 
special rates on quantity orders. 


Single copies are 25 cents, but there are 


SERVICES THAT CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES CAN RENDER IN 
WARTIME 


PROBABLY other institutions that offer corre- 
spondence courses have recognized the impor- 
tant service that these courses can render to the 
war effort, but the first report of such recogni- 
tion to reach SCHOOL AND SocIETY comes in a 
release from the University of Michigan. Re- 
garding the 1942-43 program of the university’s 
Extension Service, Fred G. Stevenson, in charge 
of correspondence study, makes the following 
statement : 

The 1942-43 program is designed to aid in the 
nation’s war program. Home study work to pre- 
pare men for special schools of the Army and Navy 
is available. Graduates of small schools may re- 
move deficiencies in entrance requirements so as to 
be admitted to the university and thus help meet 
the critical personnel shortages created by the war 
in scientifie and specialized fields. Several hundred 
soldiers and sailors in training camps and overseas 
are making use of the university’s instruction by 
maii and many more are expected to enroll during 
the fall and winter months. 


Other functions of the Extension Service are 
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apparently not curtailed by the emphasis on 
war work. The needs “of civilians in general 
who desire further education” will continue to 
be met, “in line with the correspondence study 
department’s plan to supplement local school 
programs of adult education and to provide 
educational opportunities for adults where such 
services are not available.” The program also 
includes instruction for invalids and the phys 
“Courses for students in 
(If we 
remember aright, it was the principal of a small 


ically handicapped. 
small high schools are now authorized.” 


Michigan high school who, several years ago, 
first conceived of the idea of using correspon- 
dence courses to eke out a slender instructional 
budget. The arrangement at that time was with 
private correspondence schools. Apparently 
the university has now taken over this service.) 

One notes with regret the following announce- 
ment: 

Fees have been increased to $12 per course for 
residents of Michigan and $14 for residents of 
other states. This increase was necessitated by the 
withdrawal of government aid, including the frank- 
ing privilege. 

INCREASED EMPHASIS ON FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN THE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

As the tempo of preparation for the war 
effort and for the postwar period increases, col- 
leges and universities are adding to their courses 
in unusual foreign languages specialized classes 
in technical aspects of the language or courses 
not hitherto available. 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) is providing ‘a course in the reading of 
chemical Russian.” The curriculum, which is 
designed to give a mastery of the grammatical 
principles and the vocabulary necessary for the 
translation of technical works in Russian refer- 
ence books and articles, will be taught by Karl 
Steik, well-known consulting chemist and _ lin- 
ruist. 

Instruction in Albanian, the only course in 
this language to be given in this country, has 
been added to the extension curriculum of Co- 
lumbia University, according to an announce- 
ment by Clarence A. Manning, acting executive 
officer of the department of East European lan- 
guages. The studies, which have been planned 
for students with no previous knowledge of the 
language, are under the direction of Nelo S. 
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Drizari, compiler of the first English-Albanian 
dictionary, and are designed to meet the needs 
of persons preparing for postwar service in the 
Balkan area. 
ian, Romanian, Czech, and 


Instruction in Finnish, Hungar 
Slovakian is 


To prepare business men and wo 


also 
available. 
men for work in Latin America, special courses 
in composition and conversational practice in 
Spanish and commercial Spanish have been 
arranged. Training in stenography and type 
writing for secretarial students is also included 
in the curriculum. 

Harold G. Henderson, lecturer in Japanese, 


‘ 


Columbia University, reports that “tall students 
graduated from Japanese courses since the de 
velopment five years ago of a regular instrue- 
tion program in that language are now engaged 
in military or government service. Beeause of 
the urgent need for personnel, by both military 
and government agencies, the university is offer 
ing four “semi-intensive courses in the language 
this fall.” 
in the Army or Navy is one year of intensive 


The minimum requirement for men 


study. 

Avrahm Yarmolinsky, chief of the Slavonic 
division, New York Publie Library, will give 
a course in Russian during the evening session 
of City College, New York. 
of German has reorganized its curriculum with 


The department 
emphasis on military German. The department 
of Romance languages is also rearranging its 
curriculum for the spring term in order to in 
clude the military locutions of Spanish, French, 
The Sehool of Busi- 
ness and Civies Administration is offering work 


Italian, and Portuguese. 


in Portuguese for the first time. 
Incidentally, the Pan American Union re 
ports that “some 47 colleges and universities 
in the United States were offering at least ele- 
Portuguese lan 


mentary instruction in the 


guage” during the past year. Some centers are 


offer 


courses this fall, and in 


advaneed and 
Massachusetts, Cah 


fornia, and Michigan, “there is a 


prepared to specialized 
movement 
toward the introduction of Portuguese in the 


high-sehool curriculum.” 


THE “SCHOOL OF THE AIR” (CBS) TO 
BE AN OFFICIAL CHANNEL FOR 
WAR NEWS 

THE Columbia Broadeasting System’s “School 


of the Air of the Americas” is to be an official 
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news channel for the Office of War Information 
for the duration of the war, it is reported by 
The 
regular broadeasts of the school will begin Octo- 
(WABC-CBS, Monday through Friday, 
9:15-9:45 A. M., EWT; 2:30-3:00 P. M., 
CWT; 9:30-10:00 A. M., MWT; 1: 30-2: 00 
P. M., PWT.) Regarding the relationships to 
the OWI], Dr. 


Lyman Bryson, CBS director of education. 


Bryson said: 
The Government of the United States has an- 
nounced that the School of the Air will be, for the 
duration of the emergency, an official channel 
through which the OWL will convey news, infor- 
mation, and instruction for civilian activities to 


the children and young people, teachers, and the 


parents of America. ... 


Since the School of the Air must be adapted to 


wartime use, our service to the government will be 
the controlling factor in program planning. All 
announced in the Sehool of the Air 


programs 
manual are subject to change whenever official in- 
formation must be conveyed. 

The manual was prepared in consuitation with 
committees of distinguished educators. The edu- 
cational content was care fully planned. We believe 
that the changes to be made to meet war emergen- 
cies will not interfere with our basie educational 
purposes nor with the plans of teachers to make 
the greatest possible use of the broadcasts. 

The OWI will issue suggestions to teachers on 

that 


cover science, music, history, literature, and current 


making educational use of the broadeasts 


events related to the present world situation. 


NEW PROVISIONS FOR THE GRADU- 
ATE STUDY OF JEWISH SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

Tuis fall the Yiddish Scientific Institute, 425 
Lafayette Street, New York City, will enlarge 
its research training division and the junior 
training division as a step in the direction of 
establishing a graduate school for Jewish social 
studies. Young men and women with a Bache- 
lor’s degree or at least two years of college 
training, respectively, are eligible for either di- 
vision. In addition, the research training divi- 
sion has also opened a number of courses to 
special students who may register for individual 
courses only. Further information may be ob- 


tained from the program and eatalogue of 


courses Which will be mailed upon request. 


The researeh training division is the first in- 


stitution of its kind to offer a course of study 
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in the Jewish social sciences. The following 
subjects, in their application to the Jewish 
people, are at present being studied in this 
division : sociology, economies, statisties, history 
(ineluding current problems), linguisties, folk- 
lore and cultural anthropology, psychology, and 
education. Over fifty courses are to be given 


in these subjects in the academic year, 1942-43. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN ABROAD FOR 
WAR AND POSTWAR SERVICES 

SCHOOL AND Society, September 19, carried 
a report on some of the courses in colleges and 
universities in this country devoted to the in- 
tensive training of women for the war effort 
and for the postwar period. From various 
sources come accounts of similar training being 
given in foreign countries. 

In Bulletins from Britain, August 26, Marion 
Slater states that “50,000 girls between the ages 
of 16 and 18 are enrolled in Britain’s eight- 
month-old National Association of Girls’ Train- 
ing Corps.” They are being trained for service 
in the immediate future as nurses or in land- 
army work or civil defense. The training in- 
cludes courses in elementary mechanics, office 
work, home economics, and other skills of value 
either in military or in civilian life, all with a 
view to the need for a trained personnel for the 
difficult postwar era. 

The London Branch of the International Wo- 
men’s Service Groups of Great Britain started 
this past summer to train women in skills that 
will “equip them to bring relief to the oppressed 
peoples as soon as they are released,” according 
to a report in The Christian Science Monitor, 
September 8. An intensive training course in 
social welfare for allied social workers is also 
Lectures are given by teachers 


under way. 

from the London School of Economies and 
other educators, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists. 


In Wellington (New Zealand) women are in 
training at the radio-loeation wing of the Artil- 
lery School. The who are 
drawn from all parts of the country, are work- 


present students, 
ing in teams on height and range finders and 
are studying the technique of “spotting on iden- 
tification telescopes.” When they have finished 
the course they will return to their own districts 
for work with the anti-aircraft forces. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
CuarLteEs H. WesLey has been appointed 

president, Wilberforee (Ohio) University. 
Victor L. BUTTERFIELD, associate dean, has 

been appointed acting president, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Middletown, Conn.), during the leave 

of absence granted to the president, James L. 

MeConaughy, for service with the United China 


Relief as its president. 


Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN, professor of educa- 
tion and registrar, University of Kentucky, has 
heen named dean of the university, to succeed 
H. H. Hill, whose election as superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, was reported in ScHOOL 


snp Society, August 1. 


BERGSTRESSER, former assistant 


Division, the 


JOHN L. 
dean, Extension University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed dean of men, 
City College (New York), to succeed John R. 
Turner, who resigned last spring to conduct 
research and resume his duties as professor of 
economics. 


Epwarp D. E.uiison, dean emeritus, Law 
School, University of Kansas City, has been 


recalled to the school as acting dean. 


Tuomas C. Hoty, who has been a member 
of the staff, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, sueceeds W. W. Charters 
The retirement of 
AND 


as director of the bureau. 
Dr. Charters was reported in ScHoou 


Society, April 11. 


Henry D. THompson, associate professor of 
geology, has replaced Edward M. Lehnerts as 
chairman of the department of geology and 
geography, Hunter College, New York City. 
Dr. Lehnerts is retiring after twenty-two years 


of service. 


FrAaNCcES TriaGcs, former counselor, Testing 
Bureau, University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed clinical counselor in the Personnel Bu- 
reau, University of Illinois. Dr. Triggs will 
also have charge of courses “in remedial read- 


ing and how to study.” 


DorotHy Foster has been appointed head of 
Asheville (N. C.) 
College; Winfred R. Harris is the newly ap 


the department of science, 


pointed head of department of business educa 
tion; and Robert Charles Lee, head of the de- 
partment of English. 


K. EK. AMBoRSIUS, associate professor of me 
chanical engineering, has been appointed acting 
head of the department of mechanical engineer- 
ing, University of Kansas. He sueceeds E. D. 
Hay, who will devote the major part of his time 
to instruction in the Naval School for Machin 
ists Mates on the campus. A. H. Sluss, pro 
fessor of mechanical engineering, will devote 


full time to the naval school. 


GRACE ReEEvES, formerly head of the depart- 
of food Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


ment and elothing, Horace 
has been appointed head of the division of 


home economies, Hampton (Va.) Institute. 


MARIANE MIGUELEZ Maya, head of the Span 
ish Institute of the Americas (New York City), 
has been appointed professor of Spanish, Le 
College, Hickory, N. C. 
Neitzel has been appointed to the department 


noir-Rhyne Edna 
of commerce; Ruth Stallings has been placed 
in charge of physical education for women; 
and Shore Neal, in tharge of the men’s athletie 


program. 


PROMOTIONS at Northwestern University in 
professorships—Lyndon 
O. Brown, Herbert E. 
finance; Frank T. Guceker, Jr., chemistry; Or 
lando Park, Walter Allen Stults, 


voice; and Chester E. Willard, industrial man 


¢lude the following: 


advertising; Dougall, 
zoology ; 
agement. Those advanced to associate profes 
sorships are: Edward C. Dapples, geology and 


geography, and J. Carson Webster, art. 


CHARLES 8. MEEK, professor of history, Uni 
versity of Houston, has been appointed protes- 
sor of history, Biltmore College, Asheville, N.C. 


Z. V. Harvatik, formerly professor at the 
State Technical College Czechoslo 
vakia), has been appointed to the staff, State 


(Prague, 
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Teachers College (Duluth, Minn.), to take over 
work in physics and astronomy during the ab- 
Campbell. Dr. 


leave as visiting professor at 


sence of E. C. Campbell is on 


Princeton Uni- 
versity, as reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


July 11. 


Rex E. Ropinson, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed assistant professor 
ol speech, Bucknell 
Pas) head of the department to 
serve during the absence of Robert T. Oliver, 
who has been called to Washington for work 


with the OWL. 


University (Lewisburg, 


and acting 


Davip K. Waurika 


(Okla.), has been appointed assistant professor 


SPRADLING, attorney of 


of business law, University of Oklahoma. 


AMONG recent appointments at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas are the Paul C. 
Sharrah Harold KEK. Clark, assistant 


fessors of physics; Cecelia Russell, to the de- 


following: 
and pro- 


partments of Latin and edueation; Herman 
Bowersox, to the department of English; Roy 
V. Simpson, to the department of mathematies ; 
and the Reverend John P. MeConnell, who will 


Bible. 


teach courses in 


Davip B. McCuttey, 
schools, Sully (Nebr.), has been appointed to 
a professorship, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 


superintendent of 


lege, Chadron. 


JAMES W. 
assistant professor of geology and geography, 
(N. C.) College. 


Reip, Jr., has been appointed 


Davidson 


CHARLES G. LINCOLN, assistant research pro- 
fessor, Cornell University, has been appointed 
extension entomologist, College of Agriculture, 


University of Arkansas. 


Pau. KE. 


In social 


instructor 
Boys’ School 


(Honolulu), has been appointed assistant pro- 


BAKER, until recently 


science, Kamehameha 


fessor in the new Human Relations Center, 


Hampton Institute. 


ReceENT appointments in the extension divi- 
sion, University of California (Los Angeles), 


include: Key H. Chang, to teach classes in 


Japanese; Squire Coop, lecturer in music; 


James C. 


Coleman and Emily O. Lamb, psy- 
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chologists; Gertrude Wickes Crowfoot, lecturer 
in art; Essie L. Elliott, home economist; Mil 
dred U. Frazee, Bruce Miller, and Walter O. 
Willey, lecturers in education; Harry Gilbert, 
mathematician; Harry P. Johnson, historian; 
Grace Wood Hill, to teach Portuguese; and Rex 
Miller, who will give a special series of lectures 


on world affairs. 


Opa Ruopes, acting head of the department 
of home economics, Winthrop College (Rock 
Hill, S. C 


education and home management at Teachers 


.), will give courses in home-economies 


College, Columbia University, during the com- 
ing year. 


Mary Cuint Irton, former supervisor of 
audio-visual education, state department of edu- 
eation, Louisiana, has been appointed head, 
Placement Bureau, Louisiana State University. 


Guy V. 
men, Massachusetts State College, will serve as 


GLATFELTER, placement officer for 


acting director of placement during the absence 
of Emory E. Grayson, who has been appointed 
lieutenant (s.g.) in the Navy. 


T. K. McKniGut, member of the agricultural- 
research staff, Louisiana State University, has 
been appointed executive secretary, Louisiana 
State University Alumni Federation, replacing 
Harry A. Taylor, who is in active service in the 
Army. 


Jacop VINER, professor of economies, the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of international economies, Yale 


University. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER C. M. Lovurtir, 
U.S.N.R., was elected president, and Alice I. 
Bryan, assistant professor of library service, 
Columbia University, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Association for Applied Psychology, at the 
sixth annual meeting, September 4. 


ALICE V. 
education, New York University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of child care development and 
protection, Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, 
New York City. Dr. Keliher will devote five 
mornings a week to her new post on a voluntary 


KELIHER, associate professor of 


basis. 
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MarY JOSEPHINE SHELLY, assistant to Lewis 
W. Jones, president, Bennington (Vt.) College, 
has been given leave of absence to serve as a 
She 
will be stationed at the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel (Washington, D. C.) and will be in 
charge of physical-education training programs 


lieutenant in the Women’s Naval Reserve. 


which are being established for the reserve. 


T. J. BERNING, director of graded elementary 
schools, high schools, and statisties, state de- 
partment of education, Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed deputy commissioner of education, to 
succeed A. B. Caldwell, who has been on leave 
of absence since April 1 for work with the 
Schools’ Facilities Act of the U. S. Office of 
Dr. Caldwell will devote full time 
to his new office. 


Edueation. 


F. E. HEINEMANN, superintendent of schools, 
Wayzata (Minn.), who has been on leave of 
absence since April for work with the state de- 
partment of education, has been appointed di- 
rector of high schools for the department. 


W. H. Mituer, professor of education, exten- 
sion division, Louisiana State University, has 
been appointed assistant to John E. Coxe, 
superintendent of public education, to take over 
the duties of John M. Foote, who recently re- 
signed as director, division of administration 
and finance. The department announces other 
changes in personnel as follows: C. L. Barrow 
has joined the staff as special supervisor of 
research in teacher training; Gordon A. Webb, 
assistant supervisor of Negro education, has 
been transferred to the division of administra- 
tion and has been sueceeded by J. W. Brouil- 
lette; E. KE. Puls, former assistant supervisor 
of vocational agriculture, has been named su- 
pervisor of occupational information and gui- 
dance, a new division; Stanley Gross, former 
head instructor, Baton Rouge Trade School, has 
named co-ordinator of 


been apprenticeship 


training, voeational edueation division. 


Pau O. HAMILTON, instructor in history and 
civics, Rock Rapids (Iowa), has been named 
field placement officer for physically handi- 
capped persons for the state department of 
publie instruction. 


NeEvA West, kindergarten critic, Bowling 
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Green (Ohio) State University, has been ap 
pointed assistant to the state director in train- 
ing workers for nursery schools and play cen 
ters, under the Child Protective Program, At 
lanta. 


JoHN W. Park, who has been a principal in 
the Albany (N. Y.) public schools for the past 
twenty-two years, has been made acting super 
intendent, succeeding Austin R. Coulson, re 


Mr. Park is a veteran of World War TI. 


signed. 


CLARENCE LINTON, professor of edueation 


and director of student persoanel, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been assigned 
to overseas duty with the Army Specialist 


Corps. 
Recent Deaths 
CHARLES FRANCIS Horne, professor emeritus 
of English, City College (New York), died, 
September 13, at the age of seventy-two years. 
Dr. Horne had served the college for forty 
three years: as instructor in English (1897 
1906), assistant professor (1906-15), professor 
(1915-40), and head of the department, 1935 
4). He was the author of more than 100 books, 
most of them on historical themes. Among his 
“The Birth of the Novel,” “Outline 
Narrative of the 
“The World 


Mother of Ameriea,” and “Young America.” 


works are: 


Great Events in History,” 


and Its People,” “Europe, the 


MorHer Mary Ursuna (HuGues), former 
mother assistant, College of New Rochelle (N. 
Y.), died, September 17. Mother Mary Ursula 
had served as mother superior, Middletown (N. 
Y.) Ursuline Academy, and Ursuline Academy 
(New York City), before going to the College 
of New Rochelle in 1912. 


1939. 


She was retired in 


Harriet A. McELWaIn, former dean of wo 
men, the Pennsylvania State College, died, Sep 
tember 18, at the age of eighty-three years. 


JAMES TAYLOR SLEEPER, former head, depart 
ment of music, University of Missouri, died, 
September 18, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
(1924), Mr. 
Sleeper had served as professor of music, Am 
herst (Mass.) College, and as head of the de 
Beloit (Wise.) College. 
He was retired from the university in 1937. 


Before going to the university 


partment of music, 
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JosePH WARREN, until his retirement (June, 
1942), Weld professor of law, Harvard Univer- 
sity, died, September 19, at the age of sixty Six 
years. Professor Warren had served the uni- 
versity 


professor (1919-29), and Weld professor since 


as professor of law (1913-19), Bussey 


1929. He had planned to devote his time to 


private interests, but because of the shortage 


of teachers he had intended to resume his 


duties at the university this fall. 


Bt SSEWITZ, professor 


MAXILLIAN AI 


emeritus of hygiene and 


Teachers College (Milwaukee), died, Sep- 


FRED 
physical education, 
State 
tember 20, at the age of seventy-five vears. Dr. 
Bussewitz had served as assistant state super- 


intendent of pubhe instruction, Wisconsin 


(1901-03), and as professor of hygiene and 


Milwaukee 
1938. During 


education at the college 


phy Slt al 


from 1903 until his retirement, 
had also served as 


Mar- 


his work at Milwaukee, he 


professor of phy iology (1915-38) at 


quette University. 
Other Items of Interest 

ACCORDING to a report in the North Carolina 
Public School Bu 


the state have been taced with the 


letin tor September, super 


Intendents in 


resignation of many teachers and the unavail- 


ability of new teachers. Women have resigned 


to accept positions in wartime work or defense 


activities; men either have joined the armed 
forces or have accepted work in industry. 
Onty 100 teachers applied for 300° school 
posts in Idaho, according to an Associated 
Press report, September 1. The only solution, 
said John Hillman, seeretary, Idaho State Edu- 
eation Association, was to elose some schools 


and consolidate others. The rural schools are 


the most seriously affeeted, as has been indi- 


cated in reports [rom other states. 


THe Pennsylvania State College announces 
that the largest freshman class in the history of 


Nearly 


2,100 students, of whom 475 are women, enrolled 


the college began work, September 10. 


during the week. Last fall the freshman class 


comprised 2,035 students. 


WHeEN_ the 


Cincinnati, opens for its 110th year, Oetober 5, 


College of Law, University of 


students will find a new course on military law 
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and defense legislation, M. L. Ferson, dean, an- 
nounced, September 12. In spite of the faet 
that the college has sent graduates into four 
earlier wars, starting with the Mexican War, this 
is the first course of its kind in the history of the 
college. Alfred A. Morrison, assistant professor 


of law, will give the course. 


ACCORDING to a report from Cornell Univer- 
sity, August 29, “the first important step in the 
New York State Education Department’s pro- 
gram to make glider construction a part of ju- 
nior aviation courses in the state’s secondary 
schools” 
by 18 


course in glider construction at the university. 


has been taken with the completion 
selected industrial-arts teachers of a 
In addition to the teachers of art there were 
two carpenters in training to assist in school 
programs and two science teachers interested in 
phases of aviation other than construction. The 
kind to be 


riven in the state, covered nine weeks and was 


course, Which was the first of its 
sponsored by the State Education Department, 
through Lewis A. Wilson, deputy commissioner 
in charge of vocational education, and Oakley 
Furney, assistant commissioner in charge of 
defense The 


project, which was guided by Roy G. Fales, 


training in secondary schools. 


state supervisor of industrial-arts education, 
was under the immediate direction of Lynn A. 
Emerson, professor of industrial education at 
the university and director of the State Defense 
Curriculum Laboratory on the campus. 


THE Chinese Central Government has ap- 
propriated $3,500,000 
Chiao-tung University, and J. U. Ly, president 


for the reopening of 


of the university, has left Shanghai for Chung- 
king to resume his office, according to an official 
Chinese radio announcement, which was released 
to the press by the OEM, August 1. 
ing courses and those in railroad administra- 


Engineer- 


tion will be among the first classes to be given. 


THE eight-month program in operation at the 
Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. 
J.), Harvey N. 
tute, announces, will be changed to a three-term 
schedule of 17 weeks each for the duration of 
the war—*Stevens’s answer to the critical short- 


Davis, president of the Insti- 


age of engineers and to the challenge for im- 
mediate maximal production of materials neces- 
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sary to win the war.” The plan will be put into 
operation gradually, reaching its “widest scope 
on September 28 when juniors, sophomores and 
freshmen ... embark on the work-study plan.” 
Then, as each third of each class returns to eol- 
lege, February 1, June 1, or October 1 of each 
year, another third of the same class will take 
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their places on the production front. The war 


industries will thus “get a steady stream of close 
to 200 partly trained technical men.” The pro- 
gram has been indorsed by William L. Batt, di- 
rector of war materials, WPB, and a number of 
firms will co-operate with the institute in per 


fecting the plan. 


Shorter Papers... 





MINOR KEYS AND MAJOR PROPHETS 


Persons of the Dialogue: Simplicus; Perpleax- 
ide S. 
My friend Perplexides! 


Hap- 


How fares 


SIMPLICUS. 
pily our paths have erossed again. 
my gracious Perplexides ? 

But 
Five continents and the broad ex- 


PERPLEXIDES. O, well enough. ill fares 
the world. 
panses of the oceans involved in the gory busi- 
I read 


ness of war. I am still perplexed by it. 


about it. I contemplate it, but I do not com- 
prehend it. 

Sim. Have you ever thought, Perplexides, 
how tragie it ean be for a nation to fail in eer- 
tain eritieal periods to have the right kind of 
leadership? Or is it that national wishful think- 
ing produces an image rather than leadership? 
People don’t want to be led 


Per. Probably. 


where they don’t want to go. 


Sim. A truism, I should say. 
Per. I am wondering what concrete instance 


you have in mind in eonneetion with your obser- 
vation concerning national leadership. 

SIM. How ditf- 
ferent the situation would no doubt be today if 


I was thinking of England. 


England had heeded the voice of Churehill in the 
1930's. 


marehing off to war. 


The flower of many lands would not be 


Per. Hindsights are, of course, more to be 
relied upon than foresights, 
Sim. Yes, generally. But why cannot our 


hindsights beeome our foresights? Would it not 
be sound sense to project our hindsights of the 
last twenty years into the future and use them 
as our foresights for the next century? Such 
a procedure would make for a elearer and a 
more realistie vision of what Wells ealls the 
shape of things to come. 

Per. That sounds simple and rather practi- 


eal. 


But speculation and practicality are often 





thought to be at odds. I have observed, how- 
ever, that “practical” people are not always 
practical. I have often thought I would like to 
see the world turned over for a deeade or two 
to the poets and the philosophers. To the men 
of imagination in every land. 

Sim. Now you are making a strong bid to 
have yourself discredited. But your daring sug 
gestion, Perplexides, might not involve as much 
of a hazard as some might think. 

PER. 


set me down instanter as mad, 


It is gratifying to note that you do not 


Sim. 
that. <A 


that the changes have been rung on the half- 


I would be reluetant in any event to do 


moment ago I was about to observe 


truth that we live in a changed world. It has 
apparently been thought that we need an en 
tirely new set of sights. If by a “changed world” 
it is meant that we have more gadgets than did 
the ancient Greeks or the founding fathers, the 
fact is too patent to be worth pointing out. But 
in many fundamental matters we live in the 
same old world——. 

PER. 
eal. Seience, you know, pokes fun at philoso 


They don’t 


Now you are about to grow philosophi 
phy and_ philosophers. have the 
standing they once had. 
Sim. Is that true? 
it. But poking fun at them does not dispose 


I was seareely aware of 


of them, does it? 


Per. Well, probably not. One possessed of 
the scientific attitude would hardly reason to that 
conclusion. 

Simm. But let us not lose sight of my idea of 


Without 


any reference to your suggestion of poets and 


the tragedy of mistaken leadership. 


philosophers as leaders, it oecurs to me that five 
years of Baldwin and two years of Chamberlain 
And 


England was and is in a key position in the 


came near to being England’s undoing. 


evolution of world affairs. 
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Per. What you say reminds me that Churchill 
as early as 1930 said: “These eventful years 
through which we are passing are not less seri- 
ous for us than those of the Great War. They 
belong to the same period. The grand and vie- 
torious summits which the British Empire won 
in that war are being lost——.” 

Sim. I had in mind, too, that on numerous 
oceasions in sueceeding years he was painfully 
definite in his delineations of what was happen- 
ing. As he surveyed the rising tide of Hitler- 
ism in Germany he said: “Britain is weaker; 
and Britain’s hour of weakness is Europe’s hour 
of danger.” 

Per. And for 
down as the British Jeremiah. 

Sim. Prophets who strike the minor key are 
True, in 


such utterances he was set 


not always without their function. 
spite of the fact that they are not popular. 

Per. Churehill’s visits of inspection to Brit- 
ish ruins resulting from German air raids re- 
what is now the irony of a statement he 
made in 1933: hellish 


and development of war from the air has revo- 


ealls 
“This cursed, invention 
lutionized our position.” 

Sim. The developments in Germany disturbed 
But a dis- 
turbed prophet of doom is likely to have diffi- 


him as they did no other observer. 


eulty in obtaining a hearing. 
Per. Churehill’s ease seems to have been no 
exception, 
Sim. Repeatedly he urged collective action 
peace. He was no “war 


in the interest of 


monger,” but he knew a war monger when he 
saw one. 
PER. It is that 


Churchill did not in his publie utterances fail 


interesting, Simplicus, 
to touch upon the subject of our last two col- 
loquies, the legitimate place of force in the 
scheme of things. 

Indeed he did not. 
weighty words when he said to England: “Let 


Si. He was speaking 
us negotiate from strength and not from weak- 
ness; from unity and not from division and iso- 
lation; let us seek to do justice because we have 
power.” 

A weakling may yearn for 


Per. Exactly. 


justice to be done, but what are his chances for 


seeing that it is done? 
SIM. 


Soon after war came to the White 
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Cliffs of Dover, a new prime minister said to 
his countrymen: “I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears, and sweat.” 

Per. Yes, they were quite ready to turn it 
over to Winston. 

Sim. How much less of blood and tears he 
might have had to offer had it been turned over 
to him a decade sooner. This is what I had in 
mind at the outset of our colloquy. Farewell. 

W. W. ParKER 

STATE COLLEGE, 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


WITNESSING FOR LATIN 

Our enthusiasm sometimes blurs our realistic 
judgments, and we hope against hope that, with 
effort, we can increase our success in teaching 
the modern foreign languages, that fewer will 
discard them at their earliest convenience and 
that more will be infected with a zeal and a 
volition that will carry them onward and up- 
ward. 

But the years pass, and the same disappoint- 
ments confront us; and many, if they are like 
me, often have the feeling that, as far as last- 
ing results are concerned, an average A.B. 
graduate or less could do as well by most of 
our students as we of long graduate training 
and experience. We think also, among other 
things, of the time lost in the old controversy 
between the advocates of “direct”? methods and 
those whose methods still clove to a somewhat 
different tradition. 

Time was lost because that quarrel never went 
to the root of the matter—the failure of a 
majority of students to respond. They yearned 
for knowledge of the languages quite sincerely, 
and they entered on their study in largest part 
with the best of intentions. But to learn a 
foreign language was to them impossible for 
the reason that they did not know their mother 
tongue. In saying which I do not have in mind 
primarily the ignorance of general language 
structure, but rather the dismaying lack of a 
reasonable vocabulary of English words. 

To make a long story short, it may be said 
that Latin, combined with the early study of 
English, is an altogether necessary constituent 
of that study, and that without it nearly all 
come to college with an abbreviated English 
that will stand no considerable load, such as 
the modern foreign languages impose. Conse- 
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quently, I ean but feel that all who have in mind 
any subsequent language learning whatsoever 
should have it made clear to them that they 
must have Latin in the secondary schools; and 
that, should they fail in their efforts to learn 
Latin, they should weigh very seriously the ad- 
visability of leaving French, 
alone, devoting their time to subjects which 


Spanish, ete., 
truly represent their capacities. The suggestion 
does not salamitous falling off 


in the numbers of those now attacking French 


p resu ppose a 


and Spanish in vain, but rather a lifting and 
toning up of all the work preliminary to the 
courses in English plus foreign lan- 
cuages. There 
doubt. But, after all, why not leave the “case- 
hardened” to their illiterateness in one language 


college 


would be numerical loss, no 


without wasting time and energy to make them 
illiterate in several? 

On the foregoing matters I have sought the 
opinions of two men who are recognized by 
every rank and file among us as possessing in- 
tellectual light and world-of-affairs acumen. I 
wrote to John Kieran in part as follows: 


I think you would be dolefully surprised if by 
some means you found out how completely your 
gems of literary allusion are lost on ninety-nine per 
cent. of your readers; or, to express it differently, 
how utterly remiss the rising generation is in the 
matter of making personally theirs the fine things 
from the great masters of literature, which at least 
some of your generation and mine held and do hold 
in memory because we know how much they are 
worth to our imaginations and consequently to our 
enjoyment of life. 

I attribute lack of literary interests on the part 
of most people, even the supposedly educated, to the 
painful meagerness of the word-stocks in their pos- 
session, and I attribute this disastrous failure to 
know words to the inferior place in education to 
(There is one student in 
This I say, my bread 


which Latin has fallen. 
that subject in this college). 
and butter not being dependent on the teaching of 
Latin. 

I wish you might have time and inclination to 
make some comment on this letter, or on the in- 


closed paper, which helps to outline my view. It 
would be of extreme interest to many people, I am 
sure, to know something of your own foreign-lan- 
guage attainments, and of how much value you 
ascribe to them as foundations and shapers of your 
English, and through that of your literary knowl- 
edge and tastes. 
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Mr. Kieran replied: 


I read with considerable interest your letter, and 
also the copy of the article you had written on the 
teaching of English. I agree with you all the way 
through. 

One of the great shocks to me was when Yale 
University crossed off Latin as a prerequisite for 
I went to the College of the City 
Fordham 


an Arts degree. 
of New York and then finished up at 
University. I had 
years of French, five years of Latin, but because I 


three years of German, four 
didn’t have Greek, Fordham University would not 
give me an Arts degree. Therefore, my degree was 
Bachelor of Science. 

At a Jesuit college an Arts candidate must have 
had a grounding in both Greek and Latin. 1 keep 
regretting that I didn’t have at least a year of 
Greek, and I’m glad that since I have been out of 
college I have been able to pick up at least a few 
Greek roots and would be able to reeognize them 
in English words. 

I am convinced of the benefit of the study of 
root languages like Latin and Greek, and I do 
us better handlers of our lan 


believe it makes 


guage. 
I wrote to Franklin P. Adams (in part) : 


I am an instructor in foreign languages, special- 
izing mainly in French and Spanish, with affection 
for all the languages of which I have any knowl- 
edge, and especially for English. 

English, generally speaking, is now at a low ebb 
in the country. If you care to take the time to 
look it up, you will find that an article by G. P. 
Dilla, in ScHooL AND Society for February 24, 
1940 (‘‘Words, Words, Words’’) puts the matter 
in very strong relief. 

The aim of many of our educators seems to be 
consciously toward mediocrity of performance, lin- 
guistically speaking. Language to them is nothing 
much more delicate than picks and shovels and 
kitchen mops, or other mechanical everyday instru- 
ments; and vast numbers of people, including teach- 
ers of English who have no intimate acquaintance 
with English, follow blindly in their train. 

The soul of English and any approach to a 
philosophy of language, come into one’s possession 
through many indirections; for example, through 
meditations on words and style of expression, which 
for most people have to be forced during their 
formative years by a compelling language disci- 
pline like Latin, which, instead of being drudgery 
when honestly pursued, can be very beautiful. But 
Latin has, in very large part, ‘‘ gone by the board.’’ 
Even where studied, it is frequently without prestige 











compared with other subjects in the curriculum, and 
consequently is in the main inadequately presented 
and insufficiently absorbed. 

It has been estimated, as the result of research, 
that in more than four fifths of the teachers col- 
leges and more than a fifth of the others (univer- 
sity undergraduate departments included) there is 
no sort of requirement of any of the languages 


that made English for prospective teachers of 


English. 
As of cours 
cational effort painful, frequently abortive. 


>» you know, poor language makes edu- 
He replied (in part) : 


this 
find, and don’t 


written so much on that theme in 


I have 
that 
remember, that I’ll try to say it paucissimis verbis. 


and newspaper that I ean’t 


Certainly there are good writers in English who 
never had any Latin, and there is many a Latin 
shark who can’t write simple English. But while 
the race is not always to the swift, that is where 
to look. 
the more the better 


A thousand persons who have had Latin— 
as well as the more the more 


interesting—will do better with their lives than a 


thousand who don’t know any Latin. 


You can take a Bible, if there is one in your 
school, and swear to your students that without 
Latin they ean not help being handicapped in 


teaching. 
How a teacher can hope to teach French or Span- 
ish or English without Latin I don’t know. 
A. M. WITHERS 
CoNCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W. VA. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR AMERI- 
CANS IN A CHANGING WORLD! 

THE phrase, “Sinee Pearl Harbor,” has be- 

come a ¢liché, signifying among other things, 

We are 


discovering the need for changes in many as- 


that we have broken with the past. 


peets of our national life and our international 
The field of 
own share of superannuated ideas and prewar 


attitudes. education, having its 
mentalities, is fundamental among these aspects. 
At this time I should like to discuss the position 
of foreign-language study in American educa- 
tion and its importance to our international 
attitudes. 

At the time of the Pearl Harbor incident 
there were in the United States some two hun- 


1 Given over Station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., 
July 11, 1942, as a part of the regular weekly radio 
program, ‘‘What College Is For,’’ 
Union College. 


presented by 
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dred Americans who could read and write Japa- 
nese and of these a mere handful who could 
qualify as experts. “Since Pearl Harbor” there 
has been a flurry of interest in the study of the 
“unusual” as well as the “usual” languages. 
Several of 
intensified language courses, sponsored by civil 


our universities are now offering 
and military agencies. Languages being studied 
include not only Japanese and Russian but 
Pashto and Pidgin English. Miracles of prog- 
ress are already being reported in some of these 
fields, but there is, nevertheless, an inescapable 
The 


Japanese have been studying our language and 


pathos in all this belated industriousness. 
us for generations. The Germans, offering ele- 
mentary foreign languages as part of the pri- 
mary-school curriculum, were long at the head 


of the class in the field of language study. We 
must admit that our present enemies have 


greater knowledge of our language and our ways 
than we have of theirs. Our traditional mono- 
lingual isolation has become detrimental to our 
war effort. Such an attitude, if allowed to eon- 
tinue, can only hamper us in the solution of 
postwar problems. We are going to need not 
only “all the tongues that Babel cleft the world 
into,” but also the “solid things in them,” to 
Con- 


cerning the fundamental value of foreign lan- 


which they themselves are the only keys. 


guages for Americans, George D. Stoddard, New 
York State Commissioner of Edueation, has 


this to say: 


A thorough knowledge of language is an open 
door to the understanding of people’s minds and 
hearts; it reveals what they know and do and fear 

It offers a bridge from our way of life 
—a bridge that can support a two-way 


and trust. 
to theirs 
traffic. 
Responsible observers in other countries used 
to say that we Americans were an essentially 
unintellectual What they probably 
meant was that they found among us a lack of 


people. 


serious curiosity about other people and points 
of view beyond our own national boundaries. 
Most of us, I am sure, have encountered this 
insular attitude in fellow Americans in one form 
Last year in Mexico, for example, 
I met an American eattleman had been 
doing business back and forth across the border 
I was astonished 


or another. 
who 


over a period of thirty years. 
to learn that he was ignorant of the Spanish 
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language, and I was shocked when he told me 
flatly that, if people wanted to do business with 
him, they’d have to “talk ‘United States,’—or 
else!” That this attitude has been typical of a 
large section of American opinion is due, to a 
great extent, to the arbitrary opposition to lan- 
cuage-study on the part of shortsighted elements 
among Since 


ments have had a strong influence in the plan- 


American edueators. these ele- 
ning of our public-school eurricula, it would 
seem necessary that the whole question of lan- 
guage study in our schools be critically re- 
examined. 

Now, as never before, there is a need for not 
less but more language study. Statesmen, mili- 
tary and naval authorities, businessmen, and the 
alert of 
strongly in favor of a realistie approach to the 
learning of languages. Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace has already anticipated in practice 
As far back as 1935 
he began the study of Spanish and now speaks 


more our edueators have come out 


the wisdom of sueh advice. 
it fluently. He has even made publie addresses 
in that language. The complete absence of lin- 
vuistie snobbery thus demostrated by an impor- 
tant representative of the American people lends 
« warm human appeal to our inter-American 
poliey, which has not been lost on our “good 
neighbors” to the South. This is the attitude 
we want as the basis for a “mutual-understand- 
ing” program,—eertainly not that of the lan- 
ruage-isolationists. 

Language teachers and scholars have long 
been ready to offer a realistie program of lan- 
guage study which has grown out of vast experi- 
ence and eareful thought. Without going into 
the details of such a program, I should like to 
suggest that we could do a much better job of 
learning languages if we were to begin early, 
With 


such a start, before linguistic inhibitions and 


preferably in the elementary schools. 


complex environmental factors have begun to 
set in, the child should have no trouble in ae- 
quiring a substantial knowledge of a second lan- 
By the time the high-school level has 
been reached and the language as a tool has been 
mastered, the investigation of foreign eultures 


guage. 


could become a real source of pleasure and ac- 
Besides, the student’s own lan- 
guage would acquire new meaning and richness 


complishment. 


through contact with other languages. A demo- 
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eratie aspect of this process, incidentally, would 
be the development of a sympathetie attitude 
toward linguistie and cultural backgrounds dif- 
ferent from the home experience of the indi- 
vidual student. Too many pupils in the Amer- 
ican schools have had to suffer at the hands of 
thoughtless schoolmates beeause their parents 
happened to be of foreign birth or extraetion. 
There are still enough distinet racial groups and 
“language islands” in this country to provide 
hunting grounds for those who would sabotage 
our national unity. This danger can be met 
through edueation in the democratie appreeia- 
tion of other eivilizations and language patterns, 
begun in the elementary school. The chief regret 
of language teachers at the college level is the 
fact that so much time must be devoted to the 
including English, as 


teaching of languages, 


“tool subjects,”—time which could be spent in 
the advanced study of languages and compara 
tive civilization through primary sourees. 
Something should be said at this point re- 
garding edueation in general and language 
study in particular for those who do not have 
Modern college ad 


aceess to the classroom. 


ministrators and teachers do not confine their 
interests to the “ivied walls and storied halls” 
of the campus. They look upon edueation as a 
as the jealously 


The 


modern college is constantly increasing its con- 


real public service and_ not 


guarded privilege of a closed group. 
tributions to the eultural and intellectual life of 
Now that the radio, with the 


encouragement of the government, has been ex 


its community. 


panding its publie service, the college and the 


university have been able, with its aid, to 


throw open the doors of the lecture hall to an 
like to 


suggest that language instruction could be par- 


ever-growing student-body. I should 
ticularly well served by the radio broadeasting 
technique. Language learning under favorable 
conditions can be an enjoyable and worth-while 
experience. Without undue strain, radio listen- 
ers could find it possible to enjoy, in the comfort 
of the armchair, the acquisition of new language- 
skills, which would provide them with entertain 
with the satisfaction of ac- 


ment as well as 


complishment. Having once mastered the 
rudiments of a new language, they could go on 
to a more complete participation in world affairs 


via the short-wave programs to and from South 
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America. A new world would be open to them in 
foreign-language radio entertainment, records, 
books, 


even enjoy practice in conversation, talking with 


newspapers, and movies. They might 


their fellow American down the street, if he had 


happened to learn English as a second language. 
| | t an] RD DoD 
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Foreign languages are fun. The sympathetic 
study of foreign cultures is a democratic process. 
C. H. StuBine 
DEPARTMENT OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES, 
UNION COLLEGE, 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Correspondence ... 





PHILOSOPHY—OR DEMOCRACY? 
SINCE the publication in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
1940) of my article, “Should Philos- 


ophy of Education Be Philosophy,” three ad- 


\7 


(July 27, 


verse criticisms have appeared in the same jour- 
nal.' The opponents to my view have clearly 
had their innings, and it will be granted that I 
now deserve the opportunity for a brief. re- 
joinder. 

I shall not undertake to reply in detail to the 
various points that have been advanced against 
my thesis, for in doing so I should only become 
involved in the very word-weaving that I de- 
cried in my article. A restatement of my posi- 
tion, with a few comments in passing, will 
satisfy me. 

It was my contention that the philosophy of 
education should not be philosophy. This Was, 
in a sense, a play upon words, for it was in- 
tended that the “philosophy” of the democratic 
way of life should in fact be the central theme 
in all our education. This philosophy, if we 
may call it such, is something quite different 
It is 


“idealism,” if you wish, for it is founded upon 


from the philosophy of the philosophers. 
ideals. But are we going to amend the Consti- 
tution, alter the Bill of Rights, or modify the 
values of our democratic order, when we dis- 
cover whether these ideals are absolute or rela- 
tive, pragmatic or “real,” the fruit of experi- 
ence or the gift of God? Is it going to change 
these ideals, or affeet our civie virtue, to learn 
that 
exist independently of the particular processes 
or that they 


“stones, stars, trees, cats and dogs, ete., 


of a knower at a given time” 
do not? 

Who can hope for any agreement in these 
matters? It is admitted that there can be none. 
What good, then, can come from introducing 


these interminable confusions into a theory of 


1 By Frederic 8S. Breed, August 10, 1940; Merritt 
M. Thompson, December 28, 1940; and Harold A. 
Larrabee and Albert G. A. Balz, July 4, 1942. 


education? In these tragic days above all, it 
seems pitifully inadequate when capable minds 
forsake the obvious and hide the imperative 
values among the tangled veils of ancient 
riddles. 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 


And lose the name of action... 


If there is doubt as to the confusion that 
arises when metaphysics and epistemology, not 
to mention theology, are drawn into our educa- 
tional thinking, one should read the symposium, 
“Philosophies of Education,” Part I of the 41st 
Yearbook, NSSE. A study of the admirable 
and scholarly treatises presented in this volume 
reminds us how wonderful is the mind of man; 
but I, for one, when I had finished its perusal, 
thanked Heaven that there was still something 
clear and forthright upon which I could take 
my stand. There remained for me those prin- 
ciples of social life and human relationship 
which I have come to know as Democracy— 
principles understood by men as far apart in 
their “philosophies” as Tom Paine and George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Thomas Jefferson and William 
James. 

That there is no inevitable tie-up between any 
philosophical system and a philosophy of educa- 
tion is the conclusion of Edward H. Reisner, 
who wrote the “Historical Overview” for the 
Yearbook. He says: 

The presumption has been too easily accepted 
that there is a unitary correspondence between a 
metaphysical principle and a philosophy of eduea- 
tion which might be thought of as logically deriv- 
able from it. It is the opinion of the writer that 
such unitary relationship cannot be substantiated, 
and that from a given metaphysical core a consider- 
able variety of educational philosophies may be and 
actually has been developed. 
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This eannot be encouraging to our educa- 
tor-philosophers. Professor Reisner apparently 
would eall them back to their main task. These 
are his coneluding words: 


It is highly improbable that all of us will be 
satisfied with the same intellectual formulas, but 
there is more reason to believe that men of good- 
will may lay hold in our changing social order upon 
the same system of human values. If such be the 
ease, the prospect of uniting the forces of good 
conscience and goodwill in support of a system of 
education which will lead to better social arrange- 
ments and to more secure and richer personal living 


is good indeed. 


There would be good reason for philosophy in 
education if the edueator-philosophers would 
follow the cue indicated by Professor Reisner. 
For their object would then be to prove that 
philosophy makes no difference. They could 
thus clear away a lot of intellectual brush and 
facilitate the search for common values in social 
life. 

It is not my intention to deride or belittle 
philosophy. Our great philosophers have 
erected noble monuments to the genius of the 
human mind. Men will always pursue their 
quest for truth and will always doubt the truths 
that others claim. It is a good thing for educa- 
tors to be educated in these matters, just as it is 
cood for them to know what men have thought 
in the great fields of history, literature, science, 
and art. It is the fault of some of them to feel 
that edueation is a thing of low esteem unless it 
borrow the garb of a proud discipline that 
valiantly clings to the frayed title of queen. 
It is hinted by some of my critics that my posi- 
tion is naive, seemingly for the reason that I 
would expose educational theory unadorned. 
Sut as one who 


. when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint and heard great argument 


About it and about .. ., 


I have long since learned that a show of great 
knowledge is no assurance of wisdom. 

It seems that we ean never get away from the 
intriguing notion that the mind trained in 
philosophy acquires noble virtues and wonder- 
ful powers that cannot otherwise be attained. 
The idea persists that the real values lie in the 
discipline and method which the study provides. 
“What matters,” say Professors Larrabee and 
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Balz, “is that students of education should be- 
come philosophically-minded.” They say that 
“the issue 1s whether our teachers and stu 
dents of education are to become knowingly, de- 
liberately, advisedly philosophieal, or just un 
wittingly so.” All of this notwithstanding that 
there are, as these writers say, “almost as many 
philosophies as there are philosophers.” They 
apparently find the chief value of philosophy in 
its pluralism and conflict. “Philosophical con 
flicts can be made illuminated avenues of intel 
lectual enlightment, instruments for securing 
flexibility and sureness of mind and art.” 

When we strain the formal discipline out of 
this, it reduces to the proposition that philos 
ophy offers training in careful thinking and in 
the weighing of values. There ean be no doubt 
that philosophy does afford such training within 
the sphere of its own peculiar concerns. It is 
excellent training for philosophers by philos- 
ophers. My contention is that in education we 
are trying to train citizens to think carefully 
and to weigh values sensitively in the field of 
the social relations. I insist that the social 
studies directed upon the problems and goals of 
democracy are the best materials for this train 
ing—best because they are immediate, experi 
enced, and understandable; best because the 
training they afford does not have to be “earried 
over” from one field to another. It is my elaim 
that a “philosophy of democracy” can be loaded 
with intellectual and moral materials that are 
just as weighty and just as dignified as anything 
the philosophers’ philosophy has to offer, and at 
the same time directly concerned with living. 

Professors Larrabee and Balz call for “union 
now”’—union among philosophers and eduea 
tors. The union they want is a kind of hand 
clasping ceremony in which the philosophers 
will bow to the educators and the edueators will 
bow to the philosophers. The men of philos 
ophy will acknowledge that education is worth 
some serious thought, and the men of education 
will hail the noble benefits of the philosophic 
discipline. 

The professors are right in one thing. We do 
need union now—union upon a common ground 
of principles basie to our cherished way of life. 

P. F. VALENTINE 

DEAN, 

SAN FRANCISCO 
STATE COLLEGE 
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CRITERIA FOR TEACHER-EDUCATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York, through 
the State Education Department, of a series of 
criteria applicable to programs of teacher-edu- 
cation in the state. The criteria had been pre- 
sented to two committees of the board, at their 
request, by a representative Committee on 
Teacher Education organized about two years 
ago by the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York. The for- 
mulation of the new standards, now to be the 
official basis for approval of teacher-education 
programs by the State Education Department, 
was preceded by a number of conferences and 
a college-faeulty workshop conducted on behalf 
of the association’s committee. 

The criteria were foreshadowed in the com- 
mittee’s first pronouncement,! which pressed 
upon all the institutions in up-state New York 
engaged in preparing teachers their obligation 
to reappraise their courses of study and meth- 
ods of instruction. That document urged, for 
example, that 

more than instruction is needed if the pros- 
pective teacher is to be prepared for his construce- 
tive part in the preservation and development of 
our democracy. He should have experiences, within 
his college and in the larger community, which help 
him to understand how democracy works, how opin- 
ion is shaped, how people cooperate, how individual 
preferences and community needs are reconciled. 
Participation in policy-making by groups and in 
the execution of programs of action, particularly 
when this can be experienced with contemporaries 
and with those younger than himself, is an essen- 
tial part of his education in ‘‘ social competence. ’’ 
Campus life and the communities at hand offer 
every institution educating teachers what are in 


effect laboratories for the social studies. 


In suggesting the importance of recent studies 


of child and adolescent development and_be- 


havior, the committee referred to 
the uniqueness of each child’s pattern of 
1‘*The Education of a Teacher,’’? December, 


1940, Committee on Teacher Education, 171 Gold- 
win Smith Hall, Ithaea, N. Y. 


growth, the successive levels of development, th 
pressures (from within and without) which affect 
his development, the contributions of other person 
alities and of his membership in various forms of 
group life resulting in the achievement of satis 
fying ‘‘status,’’ the physiological basis (structural 
and functional) of some aspects of his personality, 
and the significance of emotions in all his develo} 


ment. 


The criteria presented by the association’s 
committee and now adopted by the Board of 
Regents deal with four aspects of the teacher's 
preparation: studies of child and adolescent 
growth; studies of society and the community ; 
general education and mastery of subject-mat- 
ter fields, and professional education and selec- 
tion of candidates. Emphasis throughout is 
upon providing for the realistie study of chil- 
dren and adolescents in their organic relation 
to the community they spring from and _ will 
belong to as adults. It is urged that the study 
of social problems should not be limited to the 
difficulties and uncertainties which are the 
source of our many conflicts, but should give 
an appreciation of the role of the school in the 
sound promotion of society’s enduring interests. 
The point is made that social studies ean not be 
realistic if confined to the reading of books and 
that the resources of the community and the 
Tech- 


niques of tolerant discussion and group work 


region should be used as a laboratory. 


are held to be important for the demonstration 
of orderly methods of dealing with conflicts of 
opinion and policy. 

Lest it be thought that the committee has 
urged the use of methods which Harry Over- 
street once referred to as “the wordy pooling 
of misinformations,” it may be well to say that 
the criteria call for the mastery of the materials 
of the prospective teacher’s chosen field or fields 
and for work which really challenges the stu- 
dent, reading which goes beyond specified as- 
signments, self-directed work and examinations 
which test the student’s mastery rather than a 
mere memorizing of data. 

Attention is given to edueation through ac- 
tivities in the college community, particularly 
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those which develop and reinforce the qualities 
of initiative, responsibility, unselfishness, toler- 
ance and loyalty to the best interests of the 
college. 

In setting up a criterion for the induction of 
prospective teachers into their professional re- 
sponsibilities, emphasis is given to the direction 
and guidance of practice (or “student teach- 
ing”) under conditions likely to develop self- 
reliance in typical situations. Attention is also 
drawn to attitudes which are considered to be 
characteristic of the truly professional teacher 

a willingness to put the publie interest in a 
paramount place, to go beyond contractual ob- 
ligations and to maintain sound public rela- 
tions, an active and unselfish concern for high 
standards of service and for continuous devel- 
opment of skill through eritical appraisal of 
experience and self-evaluation. 

At a moment when accelerated programs and 
many other adjustments are absorbing atten- 
tion, it is heartening to have encouragement 
thus given by the educational authorities of a 
creat state to the reevaluation and improvement 
of programs of teacher-education. The criteria 
will not satisfy everyone; some will feel that 
they offer a merely general definition of stand- 
ards which, to be meaningful, must be specified 


in great detail; others will undoubtedly eriticize 


Research... 
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them as subversive of traditional aecademie de- 
tachment! But the fact remains that, out of 
cooperative studies and a developing sense of 
the magnitude of the challenge inherent in the 
modern teacher’s daily task, there has come a 
formulation of standards by which it will now 
be determined which institutions are competent 
to provide the new five-year program of teacher 
edueation required in New York State or even 
to continue offering the first four years of such 
a program. 

The members of the association’s committee 
are: Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell Uni 
versity, chairman; Samuel P. Capen, president, 
University of Buffalo; Hermann Cooper, assis 
tant commissioner of edueation; William H. 
Cowley, president, Hamilton College; Harry 8. 
Ganders, dean, School of Education, Syracuse 
University; Leslie R. Gregory, president, Fre 
donia State Teachers College; Charles W. Hunt, 
president, Oneonta State Teachers College; Jo 
seph C. MeLain, principal, Oneonta Senior 
High School; J. Lawrence Meader, president, 
Russell Sage College; the Reverend John P. 
O’Sullivan, Sa Canisius College ; John M. 
Sayles, president, State College for Teachers, 
Albany, and Harold E. B. Speight, executive 
secretary, Ithaca. 

Haroup E. B. SpeiGut 

Irnaca, N. Y. 





EFFECT OF TYPE OF DESK ON 
RESULTS OF MACHINE- 
SCORED TESTS 
QUESTIONS concerning the effeet on test scores 
of conditions under which tests are administered 
are important for all types of tests, and they 
are especially important in the ease of tests 
which are administered with separate answer 
sheets for scoring by machine. One question of 
this kind which is frequently asked is: “What 
is the influence of type of desk on seores when 
tests are given with separate answer sheets?” 
Most classrooms are equipped either with 
desks and chairs or with tablet-arm chairs. A 
survey of the working conditions afforded by 
these two types of equipment leads one to expect 


that pupils using desks will on the average do 
somewhat better when taking machine-scored 
tests than pupils using arm chairs. When taking 
a test of this type at a desk, a pupil ordi 
narily places the answer sheet beside the book 
let, and thus the spaces for recording the an 
swers are fairly close to the questions themselves 
and the pupil ean work back and forth from the 
booklet to the answer sheet without much loss 
of time. When arm chairs are used, the pupil 
generally holds the booklet on his lap and places 
the answer sheet on the tablet arm. Under these 
conditions, the distanee between the booklet and 
the answer sheet is considerably greater than 
when desks are used, and one would think that 
pupils would have more difficulty in keeping the 
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work would be 
We therefore set 


up the hypothesis that when separate answer 


proper place and that their 


slowed down to some extent. 


sheets are used, pupils working at desks will 
make significantly higher scores than pupils 
working in arm chairs. 

In order to verify the hypothesis, we used 
scores obtained from seeondary-school pupils 
participating in the Edueational Records Bureau 
testing program on the American Couneil Psy- 
chologieal Examination, 1940 and 1941 College 
Freshman editions. Before taking up the ques- 
tion of the difference between the scores of the 
desk groups and the arm-chair groups on tests 
administered with separate answer sheets, it 
find 


exists between these two types of groups when 


seemed advisable to whether a difference 
the responses of the pupils are written in the 


For 


this purpose, the seores made by the tenth-grade 


booklets instead of on the separate sheets. 


pupils in one school on the hand-seored form of 
the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion, 1940 College Freshman edition, were used. 
Kach group consisted of 97 pupils. The groups 
were not matched on the basis of intelligence, 
but sinee the pupils for the two groups were 
seleeted at random, it is probable that the groups 


The 


means and difference between the means for the 


were approximately equivalent in ability. 


two groups are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
MEANS AND DIFFERENCE RETWEEN MEANS OF TOTAL 
SCORES MADE ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL Psy 
CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1940 HAND-SCORED 
EDITION, BY DESK AND ARM-CHAIR GROUPS 
SELEC\ED AT RANDOM 
No - 
e cases Desk Arm Difference 
Grade pe , chair and P.E. of 
each group SAD hiference 
group £ I ( eren¢ 
X 97 74.77 78.33 3.56 + 2.43 


The mean of the scores of the arm-chair group 
was slightly higher than the mean of the seores 
of the desk group. The difference between the 
means, 3.56, was only about one and a half times 


The differ- 


ence could not be considered statistically signifi- 


the probable error of the difference. 


cant unless it were four or more times its prob- 
able error. In other words, the difference seems 
to be due to chance, and evidence is lacking that 


the type of desk used influences the results of 
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the American Council Psychological Examina 
tion when the pupils write their responses in the 
test booklets. 

The next step was to compare the scores o{ 
desk groups and arm-chair groups which used 
separate answer sheets in taking the American 
In connec 
tion with the administration of the 1941 edition 


Council Psychological Examination. 


of the examination in an independent school for 
boys, results were obtained from 149 pupils 
working at desks and 149 pupils working in 
The were distributed 
through grades IX to XII, inelusive. Ther 
were 19 pupils in each group in Grade IX, 34 
in Grade X, 44 in Grade XI and 52 in Grade 
XII. The 
means for the two groups at each grade level, 
total 
group, are shown in Table IT. 


arm chairs. pupils 


means and difference between the 


and for the number of pupils in each 


TABLE II 


MEANS AND DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF TOTAI 
SCORES MADE ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL Psy 
CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1941 MACHINE-SCORED 

EDITION, BY DESK AND ARM-CHAIR GROUPS 
SELEC1IED AT RANDOM 


No . 
bathe =e Arm- Difference 
Grade poet Finn chair and P.E. of 
group group difference 
IX 19 84.61 75.40 9.21 + 5.07 
b. 34 101.62 99.56 2.06 + 3.32 
XI +4 110.91 108.87 2.04 + 2.87 
XII 52 23.08 122.79 0.29 + 2.84 
IX-XII 149 109.78 107.3 2.45 + 1.96 


In all five comparisons, the mean scores of 
the desk group are higher than those of the 
arm-chair group. The difference is more than 
nine points in Grade IX but less than three 
points in each of the other grades. In Grade 
XII, the means of the two groups are almost 
identical. In Grade IX, the group is quite small 
and the difference, although fairly large, is less 
than two times its probable error and is there- 
fore not statistically significant. In each of the 
other three grades, the difference between the 
means is less than the probable error of the dif- 
ference. For the four grades combined, the 
difference, 2.45, is only 1.25 times the probable 
error of the difference. Thus, the data in Table 
II fail to show significant differences between 
the seores of the desk groups and the arm-chair 


groups. 
The pupils for the two groups whosé scores 
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eontributed to the results shown in Table II were 
not matehed in mental ability but were placed 

the two groups by a random procedure. A 
question may be raised concerning the relative 
size of the means of desk groups and arm-chair 
eroups When the pupils are matched from the 
standpoint of intelligence. The means and dif- 
ference between the means of small arm-chair 
groups and desk groups in Grade X of one pub- 
lic school and in Grade XI of another public 
school are reported in Table III. 


TABLE III 


MEANS AND DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS OF TOTAL 
SCORES MADE ON THE AMERICAN COUNCIL PSy- 
CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, MACHINE-SCORED 

EDITION, BY DESK AND ARM-CHAIR GROUPS 
MATCHED ON Basis oF IQ 


No. 


ane Form Task Arm- Difference 
Grade “itn of ase chair and PE. of 
Sac test BeceN group difference 

group 
¥ 19 1940 66.19 61.98 4.21+2.80 
XI 18 1941 122.78 110.56 12.22+2.42 


In the tenth grade, the mean for the desk 
4.21 points higher than the mean for 
the arm-chair group. 


group 1s 
This difference is only 
one and a half times the probable error of the 
difference, and therefore it may be attributed to 
chanee. In Grade XI, however, the score of the 
desk group exceeds that of the arm-chair group 
by 12.22 points. This difference is more than 
four times the probable error, and consequently 
it appears to be significant. It is the only one 
of the differences between the desk groups and 
the arm-chair groups that ean not be attributed 
to chance factors. 
Summary.—Seven comparisons were made 
between the mean seores of desk groups and 
arm-chair groups of secondary-school pupils to 
whom the American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination, College Freshman edition, was ad- 


In all 


seven instanees, the mean for the desk group 


ministered with separate answer sheets. 


was higher than the mean for the arm-chair 
group, but in six of the comparisons, the differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. A gen- 
eralization indieated by the data is that when 
a test is administered with separate answer 
sheets to pupils at the secondary-school level, 
the type of desk at which the pupils work 
usually makes little, if any, difference in their 


scores. The consistency with which the means 
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wee 


for the desk groups are a little higher than the 
means for the arm-chair groups suggests that 
pupils working at desks may have a slight ad- 
vantage over pupils working at arm chairs on 
machine-scored tests but it appears that the dif 
ference probably is not ordinarily more than two 
to four points. Occasionally, the difference in 
the conditions afforded by these two types of 
equipment may be sufficient to influence the 
scores significantly. 

The findings in this rather limited study fail 
to support the hypothesis that pupils taking 
machine-seored tests at desks have a significant 
advantage over those taking tests of this kind in 
arm chairs. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the data reported in this article deal with 
the averages of groups and that they do not 
show whether or not certain individuals would 
make noticeably higher seores when taking tests 
with separate answer sheets at desks than when 
The 


these and other physical conditions on the test 


taking them in arm chairs. influence of 
scores of individuals is a matter coneerning 
little 
would seem to be important enough to merit 


which there has been very research. It 
intensive and detailed study, particularly in view 
of the fact that all the differences reported in 
this article, although small, are in the same 
direction. 

TRAXLER 
HILKERT 


ARTHUR EF. 


Ropert N. 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 
New York CITY 
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Brown, Rose. Amazon Adventures of Two Chil 
dren. Pp. 223. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott. 
1942. $2.25. 

An adventure story of travel up the great Amazon 
River by plane and boat, acquainting the two young 
voyagers with the quaint native villages and people, 
the curious animals, and the teeming jungle. In 
cluded is a guide to the pronunciation of Portuguese 
names and places to aid in reading 

e 

CHARTERS, W. W., and VAUGHN W. FRY. The 
Ohio Study of Recreation Leadership Training 
(Bureau of Edueational Research Mimeographs, 
No. 2). Pp. 173. The Ohio State University. 
1942, $2.00. 

This monograph is the report of a job-analysis 
research project, including chapters on “The Local 
Setting,” “Supply and Demand,” “A Classification 
of Recreation Activities,” ‘“‘An Analysis of Recrea 
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Activities,” “Recreation Workers’ Per- 
iit “A Course of Study for Recreation 
“Recreations from Practical Experts. 

o 

and I A. PEDERSEN. 
Colleae Sophomore— 


CR yY, WILLIA ‘ 
The War-Time ole of the 
A Report of the 1942 Sophomore Testing Pro- 
ram (Publications in Measurement and Guid- 

es IIT. Vol. Ii. No. 3). Pp. $(), Co 
t Amster- 


; vice of the ACE, 15 
New York. 


Test Ser 
1942. 
eo 
‘(An Experimental Study 
Methods of Teaching Beginning Read- 
Direct Versus the Preparatory Ap- 
The Johns Hopkins University Stud- 
No. 32. Pp. xi+91. The 
‘ins Press. 1942. $1.20. 
ms indicate that, “regardless of the measure 
ement used, both by direction of differences 
the number of statistically significant differ- 
the direct approach as a method of teaching 
superior to the preparatory 
generally accepted 


Mducation, 


ide reading was 
the customary and 


« 
The Courage and the Glory. 
B. Lippincott. 1942. 


, JOHN J. 
Illustrated. J. 


are stories to answer those who have wondered 
youth has deteriorated and American 
manhood gone soft; and more particularly those who 
have us believe that our democratic way of 
quenched the fire of valor within us. In- 
dd are the heroic deeds of MacArthur, Bulkeley, 
and many others who make all Americans 

proud of their heritage 

& 


American 


GOETTING, M. L. Teaching in the Secondary 
Prentice-Hall Education Series). Pp. 
xiii +519, Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1942. $3.25. 
Intended for students in colleges, universities, and 
teachers who are prospective secondary- 
school teachers and = supervisors 
already engaged in teaching in this _ field. The 
volume emphasizes fundamental principles rather 
than prescriptions to be followed in a mechanical, 
routine fashion In organization, it attempts to 
give a general view of the work of the teacher in 
the modern secondary sehool and emphasizes not 
only the classroom duties of the teacher, but also 
the extra services rendered by these who are teach- 
ers in the fullest sense of the term. 


School 


colleges 


teachers and for 


GOODFELLOW, RAYMOND C., and GILBERT KAHN. 
Projects in Clerical Training. Pp. 252.  Illus- 
trated. South-Western Publishing Company, 
201 West Fourth St., Cineinnati. 1942. $1.00. 
\ textbook-workbook, containing a series of six pro- 
jects which provide a variety of activities involving 
clerical duties,—the handling of records and forms 
for various clerical activities in six distinctly differ- 
ent types of businesses. 
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Haas, Louis J. Graphic 

lished by the author, 

Plains, N. Y. 1942. 

A complete text designed for self-instruction and 

presented through numbered drawings showing in 

detail how to bind a book entirely by hand. 


Bookbinding. Pub- 
3 Gedney Terrace, White 
50¢. 


ARCHIBALD, and F. ARNOLD LEJEUNE. The 
Key to Better English—A Practical Guide 

to More Effective Reading, Writing and Speak- 
ing of English. Pp. 226. E. P. Dutton. 1942. 
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HAVILAND-TAYLOR, KATHARINE. 
Pp. 95. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott. 


Nursery Nights. 
1942, 
ry 


HAYNES, CLARENCE 8S. General Drafting—Draw- 
ing Assignments, Courses I and II (revised). 
Pp. 94. Illustrated. The Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1140 Columbus Ave., Boston. 1942. 
$1.50. 

Recommended for pupils of junior and senior high 
school level, this volume contains approximately 150 
drawing assignments designed to provide practice in 
the commonly accepted methods of representing an 
object by a drawing. 
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*“Tn-Service Growth of  Sehool Personnel. 
Twenty First Yearbook, Vol. b. ©. 4G No. 6. Pp. 
229-576. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Washington. 1942. $2.00. 


LAMPREY, L. Building a Republic. Pp. 269. 
Frederick A. Stokes. 1942. $2.25. 

Deals with the principles on which empires are 
founded and considers what is required to build an 
empire. It has been the author’s aim to bring out 
certain unfamiliar aspects of empire-building and 
especially to make the book a stimulus to further 
reading on this question. 


s 
DorotTHy K. Tinker, the Little 
Fox Terrier. Pp. 61. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott. 1942. $1.75. 
Another delightful animal story for children, color- 
fully illustrated by Marguerite Kirmse. 


L’HOMMEDIEU, 


Lips, Junius E. Tents in the Wilderness—The 
Story of a Labrador Indian Boy. Pp. 297. 
Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes. 1942. $2.25. 
Depicting life among the Naskapi Indians in Labra- 
dor today. 
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MULLEN, FRANK E. The Heritage of Leadership. 
Pp. 16. 1942. 
An address delivered at the annual convention of 
Alpha Gamma Rho Fraternity, Chicago, August 28, 
1942. Information may be obtained from the 
author, NBC, New York. 
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TRIGGS, FRANCES ORALIND. Improve Your Reading 
—A Manual of Remedial Reading Exercises. Pp. 
127. The University of Minnesota Press. 1942. 
$1.00. 
Containing 
Reading ?”’ 


Can Do It!” “What Is Good 
“Streamline Your Reading,” “Get Ac- 
quainted with Strange Words,” ‘‘To Understand 
What You Read,” “Think as You Read,” including 
assignments for five weeks’ work. 


“You 


War and the Motor Car. Pp. 30. Illustrated. 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John St., New 
York City. 1942. 15¢. 

This booklet, a wartime supplement to Man and the 
Motor Car, offers suggestions to civilian drivers on 
how to handle themselves and _ their automobiles 
under various war situations, plus hints for tire, 
fuel, and vehicle conservation. 
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WEIDNER, DouGLass Exuiotr. <A General Science 
Workbook. Pp. 216. The Jaques Cattell Press, 
Laneaster, Pa. 1942. $1.00. 

To the instructor in elementary science, this publi- 
eation will prove to be a practical, logically arranged 
workbook to supplement any general science text. 











